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111 his foreign relations, it is true, for one single purpose
of effectual warning, Charlemagne put forth a solitary trait
of Roman harshness     This is the case which we have already
noticed and defended ; and, with a view to the comparison
with Napoleon, remarkable enough it is that the numbers
sacrificed on this occasion are pretty nearly the same as on
the celebrated massacre at Jaffa, perpetrated by Napoleon in
Council.1    In the Saxon, as in the Syrian massacre,   the
numbers were between four and five thousand : not that the
numbers or the scale of the transaction can affect its principle;
but it is well to know it, because then to its author, as now
to us who sit as judges upon it, that circumstance cannot be
supposed to have failed in drawing the very keenest atten-
tion to its previous consideration.     A butchery that was
in a numerical  sense so vast cannot be supposed to have
escaped its   author in a hurry, or to be open to any of
the   usual   palliations  from   precipitance   or   inattention.
Charlemagne and  Napoleon must  equally be presumed to
have regarded this act on all sides, to have weighed it in
and for itself, and to have traversed by anticipation the whole
sum of its consequences.    In the one case we find a general,
the leader of a soi-disant Christian army, the representative
of the " most Christian" nation, and, as amongst infidels,
specially charged with the duty of supporting the sanctity of
Christian good faith, unfortunately pledged by his own most
confidential and accredited agents, in a moment of weakness,
to a promise which he, the coniniander-in-chief, regarded as
ruinous.    This   promise,   fatal  to   Napoleon's  honour, and
tarnishing for many a year to the Christian name, guaranteed
" quarter " to a large body of Turkish troops, having arms in
t^eir hands, and otherwise well able to have made a desperate
defence.    Such a promise was peculiarly embarrassing ; pro-
visions ran short, and, to detain them as prisoners would
draw murmurs from his own troops, now suffering hardships
themselves.    On the other hand, to have turned them adrift

1 "In council" we say purposely and in candour; for the only
pleas in palliation ever set up by Napoleon's apologists are these two :
necessity, the devil's plea, in the first place; secondly, that the guilt
of the transaction, whether more or less, was divided amongst the
general and the several members of his council.